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Friends’ Year Book for 1910 


conveys information which Friends 
generally ought to possess, for instance: 
TIMES and PLACEs of holding Yearly 
and Quarterly Meetings. 
Register of First-DAY SCHOOLS 
YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
Times of holding COMMITTEE and 
other MEETINGS around Philadelphia 
in 1910. 
The book is as complete as the in- 
formation obtainable could make it. 
PRICE OF YEAR BOOK 
Single copies cents 
Single copies by mail...... cents 
1 dozen copies by mail......90 cents 


and 


To dealers who order two or three 
dozen copies, a special price will be 
given. 

Send orders to Walter H. Jenkins, 
140 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Established 1866. Philadelphia 


Stenographe ‘ 


io Bunting. Arthur Shrigley. 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
603 Chestnut Street. 


. B. COCK 
une Bank B’ldg. 
Telephone ‘ 


P mune Pa 


Oyster Supper 


for benefit of 
Friend’s Home for Children 
will be held 


Ist Month 25th, 1910 


at the 
SCOTTISH RITES HALL 
S. W. Cor. Broad and Race Sts. 
From 5 to 8 o’clock P. M. 


After the supper an interesting entertain- 
ment will be given. 





WANTED. 


LADY OF REFINEMENT (FRIEN 

sires a position of trust. Capable companion 
for lady. Ability as office and general assistant in 
small Hotel or Cottage at Mountain or Seashore 
Resort. Address with full particulars, S., Box 90, 
this office. 


ANTED—A FRIEND TO TAKE CARE OF 

meeting house at Gwynedd, Pa. House rent 
free. Steady work at trucking assured. Apply 
to W. H. Jenkins, 140 N. 15th St., Phila. 


wD) DE- 


ISITION WANTED, ON OR BEFORE 

Mareh 25th for an active middle-aged man; 
care of gents’ country or suburban home, with 
tenant, house and garden Address, Box 85, 
Fountainville, Bucks Co,, Penna. 


XPERIENC ED NON-! 
nurse wishes position; 
companion; good reader. 


*"ROFESSIONAL 
care of invalid or 
No. 92, this office. 


ANTED—BY AN EXPERIENCED WOMAN 


a position as housekeeper to invalid mother, | 


or elderly people where other help is kept. Ad- 
dress, 91, this office 


ANTED—GRADUATE NURSE (FRIEND) 


desires cases, either acute or of long standing | 


diseases, Reference can be furnished. 
experience. Bell Phone 274 A. 
Willington St., Phila. 


5 years 
Address 1726 


ANTED—A MOTHER’S HELPER TO TAKE 

care of two children in family living in Media. 

Assist with sewing. Apply, 914 Franklin Bank 
Building. 


ANAGER.—THE POSITION OF HOUSE- 

keeper and manager of Griscom Hall (Buck 
Hill Falls, Pa.) for this summer has not as yet 
been filled. The season will be from about June 25 
to September 15. Applications from persons of 
experience are invited. Address E. S. W., 1324 
South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


OTHER'S HELPER. WE WANT A 

young woman to help with children, agree- 
able home, other help kept. Address No. 93, 
Intelligencer Office. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends’ Meeting House. 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address, Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters. 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS desired in a refined 
home in Washington. Very convenient to car line 
and Union Station. Laura N. Wilson, 46 Bryant 
St., Washington, D. C 


MILLI 


1910. 


NOTICE. 


A special meeting of the Stockholders of the 
Buck Hill Falls Company will be held in the Audi- 
torium of the Young Friends’ Association Build- 
ing. 15th and Cherry St., Philadelphia, on the 
Second-day of the Second Month, 1910 at 2 P. M., 
to take action on approval or disapproval of the 
proposed increase in the Capital Stock of said 
Company from $100,000.00 to #200,000.00, and to 
transact such other business as may come before 
it. 

MORGAN BUNTING, 
Phila., 11-29-09, Secretary 


I MENTION 


MY TOUR TO EUROPE 


earlier than usual because the 


PARTY IS FILLING RAPIDLY 


May I send you particulars? 


JOHN L. CARVER 


Secretary BARTLETT TOURS CO, 
532 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 


INDEPENDENT TRAVELLERS 


supplied with 


STEAMSHIP AND RAILROAD TICKETS, 

TRAVELERS CHECKS, GUIDE BOOKS, 

AND EVERYTHING PERTAINING TO 
TRAVEL. 


MILLINERY Hats, Bonnets, and toq- 


: ues, to order, Retrim- 
ming, rates moderate. 


M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 2ist St., Phila. 


IGEO. C. CHILD 


WATCHMAKER @& JEWELER 


20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 
Established 1810. PHILADELPHIA 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


2027 N. COLLEGE AVE. 


BOTH TELEPHONES 
Day orn Nicur 


PHILADELPHIA 


N ERY 


HATS, BONNETS and SMALL EFFECTS 


E. BINDER, 1734 Columbia Ave., PHILADELPHIA 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


( Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub 
ecribers 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN, WE DO NoT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad 
vertisements, 5 cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICE: Y, F. A. BUILDING 
N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia. 
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EDUCA 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent. 

Whose having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 


Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. ¥. | 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 





Swarthmore Preparatory School 
Swarthmore, Pa. : 


A gentleman of wide experience who investi- 
gated the school, said, “The very strongest point 
in this school lies in its carrying out of the funda- 
mental idea governing all Friends’ Schoolsand al- 
most the corner stone of the religion itself—Edu- 
eation in the broadest meaning of the term, 
morally as well as mentally.” 

Catalogues on request 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Head Master. 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and Ornamental! Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPERS—AIl Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 








Ss. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 












Watchmakers 


A man must be a watch- 
maker—and a good one—to 
work in our shop. That is 
why it is safe to send your 
watch here for repairs. 
All work guaranteed. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 
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TIONAL 
Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Greene Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal, 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primasy 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
| Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
| good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 
| LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa, 


Martin Academy 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. Inter- 
mediate and College Preparatory Departments. 

For Catalogue and further information, address, 

ALFRED L. CAREY, A. B., Principal, 


or H. W. CHALFANT, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 





EASTON SANITARIUM 
Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 


Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


| J. Linden Heacock Oscar M, Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 


ARCHITECTS 
1218 Chestnut St., Phila. 





| Telephone Connection. 
a . : = ieiaceatiacainemiaaala 
| A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 

| IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 

English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 
Write for Samples. 

| 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Books, Bookbinding, Printing 


Friends’ Books a Specialty. 
Friends’ Miscellany. Edited by 
John and Isaac Comly, Byberry, Pa. (1831-1839). 
12 Volumes, Price $15.00. 
Comly’s Spelling Book, 
Old Edition (1842). 
A few copies only for souvenirs 
Price 50c., postage 4c. 


| Subscriptions received for all Periodicals at low- 
est prices. 


JOHN COMLY, 


| 1529 Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


“Tam sure I never said anything to dissuade you 
from trying to excel, or to do great things. I only 
wanted you to be sure your efforts were made with 
a substantial basis, so that just at the moment of 
push your footing might not give way beneath 
you; and also I wanted you to feel that long and 
steady effort, made in a contented way, does more 
than violent effort made from some strong motive 
or under some enthusiastic impulse. And I repeat 
—for of this I am perfectly sure—that the best 
things are only to be done in this way. It is very 
difficult thoroughly to understand the difference 
between indolence and reserve of strength, be- 
tween apathy and serenity, between palsy and pa- 
tience. But there is all the difference in the world, 
and nearly as many men are ruined by inconsider- 
ate exertion as by idleness itself. To do as much 
as you can healthily and happily do each day, in a 
well determined direction with a view to far-off 
results, and with present enjoyment of one’s work, 
is the only proper, the only essentially profitable 
way.” RUSKIN. 


IN THE NIGHT OF SORROW. 


Does nothing live save doubt? 
Are we then blindly tossed 
On Fate’s deep sea? 
Is joy forever lost? 
Did love with light go out 
For you and me? 


That one dear heart is still, 
And yet so many more 
That throb and beat, 

Their tenderness outpour, 

To touch our lives’ black chill 
With their own heat. 


Does Nature’s hand withhold 
Its store of blessed balm 
For those who weep? 

Will she not with her calm 
And loveliness enfold 
Our troubled sleep? 


The poets must have writ 
Some soothing strains of song 
For darksome days, 
While art and music long 
With their twin lights have lit 
The world’s drear ways. 
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And if to serve, not dream, 
Earth bids from all her dales, 
Is she not kind? 
For through toil’s humble vales 
Does not the sacred stream 
Of Lethe wind? 


And that great Over Soul 
Of every grieving thing 
Encircles all. 
Its harmonies shall ring 
Through life to life’s glad goal 
When angels call. 


Bristol, Pa. ELMA C. WILDMAN. 


HIRAM BLACKBURN. 
[From the Bedford, Pa., Inquirer. ] 

Hiram Blackburn, a well-known citizen of East 
St. Clair Township, died at his home in Fisher- 
town on Saturday evening, January Ist, at the age 
of 84 years 10 months and 15 days. He had en- 
joyed good health during nearly all of his long 
life, and was actively engaged in domestic, social 
and religious affairs until about three months ago, 
when his health began to fail and his declining 
strength failed to respond to medical treatment. 
Mr. Blackburn was probably one of the most 
widely known citizens of Bedford County, from 
his extensive experience as a surveyor for a 
period of more than sixty years, and from his hav- 
ing held the official position of County Surveyor 
three years and that of County Commissioner for 
six years; both of which official periods were 
marked by unusual activity and responsibility, 
and the excellent record made by him in the dis- 
charge of official duties is not only a matter of 
common knowledge of his constituents at this 
time, but also of a public record that will bear 
most careful investigation. 

In a somewhat different, though no less, degree 
were the great qualities of his character shown 
in the position he occupied in the home, the 
church and in the community in which he lived, 
in which spheres his energies were directed 
toward the promotion of the best interests of those 
around him. 

He was born February 16, 1825, on what has 
long been known as the “Fickes” farm, near his 
late place of residence. He was fourth in line 
of descent from the Irish emigrant, John Black- 
burn, who settled in Adams County some time 
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prior to 1740. His father, Jesse Blackburn, was 
born in Adams County and came to Bedford 
County at the age of twelve years, and twelve 
years later married Edith Miller, of a prominent 
family here at that time. Hiram was the oldest 
of a large family of children, and of the brothers 
and sisters surviving him there are Uriah and 
-Enoch, both well-known, successful farmers and 
business men of Fishertown, and Mrs. Charles 
Cleaver, of the same place. Hiram was early 
trained to the then arduous duties of farm work, 
which business in connection with surveying be- 
came his life work. He succeeded very well, 
which is shown by the comfortable financial con- 
dition he enjoyed for many years. He had but 
a limited schooling, but improved his limited op- 
portunities so well as to become a teacher in his 
early life as well as a surveyor. In religious faith 
he was a Friend, as were most of his ancestors 
for several generations, and but few members of 
his own or any other church were ever more faith- 
ful to their religious duties. This was especially 
true of Sabbath School work, in which he took 
an active part until after the beginning of his last 
sickness. 

In 1852 he was married to Mary Ann Conley, 
of Napier Township, of a family of unusual in- 
tellectual ability, and which later became prom- 
inent not only in the civil and military records of 
the county but in educational and professional 
pursuits in a still larger field. 

Of a family of nine children born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Blackburn, two died in childhood; the others, 
now having attained to manhood and womanhood, 
have all settled within the vicinity of their early 
home or not far distant therefrom and have been 
prosperous in social, financial and intellectual at- 
tainments. The aged widow, a few years junior 
in age to her husband, remains in the old home 
under the faithful care of her youngest daughter, 
Margaretta, who has contributed by her kindly 
ministrations so largely to the comfort of both 
parents in their declining years. The following 
children are living: Elias, of Fishertown; Mrs. 
Albert Whetstone, of Everett; Allen C., of Bed- 
ford; Mrs. S. A. Hamaker, of near Fishertown; 
Margaretta, at home; William D., of Fishertown; 
Dr. Edwin C., of Williamsport. 


Man is glorious and happy not by what he has, 


but by what he is. He can receive nothing better 
or nobler than the unfolding of his own spiritual 
nature.—Channing. 
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A FRIENDLY INVENTOR. 

[A lecture delivered by Cyrus Chambers, Jr., before 
the boys of Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia.] 

When I was asked to speak to the boys of 
Friends’ Central School, the invitation did not 
specify what I was to say, and as I know some- 
thing thoroughly, I propose to speak of that, and 
that is machinery, or if you choose, the inven- 
tions and designs, construction and introduction 
of novel machinery, because I have spent the most 
of my lifetime in that field. 

There are many of you here who are here per- 
haps for the last term of school, and when you 
leave you are to face the problem of an occupa- 
tion for life. The young man who has not, be- 
fore he has reached the age of sixteen, eighteen 
or twenty, shown an inclination for some definite 
calling is to be pitied. Give me the boy who has 
a strong inclination to be something, and if he is 
allowed to follow that bent he is far more apt 
to succeed than one who is compelled to take a 
field that does not appeal to him, and in which he 
is not interested. 

I am a mechanic. When I use the word “me- 
chanic,” I mean in the broad sense. I do not mean 
a man who uses a hatchet and saw and does not 
think; I mean a man who understands the prin- 
ciples of mechanics; a man who is capable of de- 
volving from a crude idea a perfect working 
machine. Now, that you may understand why 
I am a mechanic and why I succeeded, I propose 
to tell you as best I can. 

I was born out in the country some thirty miles 
west of here. We did not have any Friends’ Cen- 
tral School; we did not have any Philadelphia 
High School; we did not have any access to lec- 
tures in scientific schooling as you have here. 
All the schooling I got was between Christmas, 
the time the factories closed down for the sea- 
son, and in the springtime, which was about three 
months, and so, while my fellow students had the 
whole year to go to school, I had but three months, 
yet I had to keep up and did keep up with the rest. 

At the age of seven years I was put into my 
father’s factory, which was a woolen mill, to wind 
bobbins. There was no child labor law at that 
time, and it was thought perfectly right for a 
child to work as soon as he was able. I was a 
little fellow, but wanted to work, and I got my 
father to let me wind the bobbins. 

I was too little to reach from the bobbin wheel 
to turn it and wind the thread at the same time, 
so my father fixed up the bobbin wheel to go by 
a slipping belt, and I could regulate the speed 
of the wheel by the pressure or a treadle, so I could 
wind the bobbin and regulate the winding by the 
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foot, and thus produce as many bobbins in a day 
as my elder brothers used to do. 

After the bobbin winding period, at the age of 
ten, I was put to weaving satinettes on the power 
loom. I was too little to reach from one side of 
the loom to the other. I could not put the trol- 
leys in, so I made myself a bench which I put on 
a little railroad track and made a truck with a 
pair of railroad wheels under it so I could push 
myself from side to side and thus was enabled 
to reach that which the bigger boys reached. 

During these years I neglected my studies at 
school to be in the repair shops of the factory. I 
used to make all kinds of water wheels and trip 
hammers and saw mills and threshing machines, 
and I at one time made a complete model of my 
father’s woolen mill and saw mill; and a thresh- 
ing machine that would thresh one head of wheat 
at a time. The people came to see that mill from 
many miles around. 

During the time of running the power loom (I 
commenced at about ten or twelve years), I was 
power room boss; that is, I was able to change 
the warps, change the amount of filling and the 
thickness of cloth that was to be woven and take 
full charge of that room. 

At about that time I conceived the idea of build- 
ing a steam engine. I had, as I thought, invented 
an improvement in a steam engine, and I set 
about to build an engine to embody that improve- 
ment. That engine is now before you. It was 
built when I was thirteen years old. I built the 
patterns myself and sent it to Wilmington to be 
cast. The improvement which I put on this en- 
gine has never been developed and I hope yet, not- 
withstanding the very many years that have 
passed, to develop that improvement. My assist- 
ant has lighted the fire under the boilers and when 
I get steam up, I expect the engine will start, and 
we will carry it around and let you see it. 

At the age of sixteen, or about fifteen, I de- 
sired to learn machinery. My father said he 
would have no objection to my going to learn 
machine making, but he did not want me to go 
to the city, because he was afraid I would get 
into bad habits. The city is a bad place for boys, 
as you all know, so he persuaded me to enter into 
dentistry with my older brother, and I started the 
study, but before that I might say, that at the 
age of fourteen I repaired clocks. There were 
clocks for two or three miles around the neighbor- 
hood which were under my care often at that 
young age. I presume I did justice to most of 
the clocks, and some of them I presume were no 
better for my attention. 

At the age of sixteen I started to learn den- 
tistry. In order that I might maintain myself 
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and pay my way, I took up watchmaking or watch 
repairing. Of course, a new beginner at that age 
did not have very much work, so I spent most of 
my idle time in building another engine. After 
I built this brass engine, I learned that someone 
had built a smaller engine, and as it was my am- 
bition to build the smallest engine possible, I set 
to work to build such a one. This engine is made 
of gold and silver. The screws in it, a great many 
of you would not be able to see with the naked 
eye. The cylinder is 1-16 inch in diameter, the 
stroke is 3-16 and it at that time was the small- 
est engine that had ever been constructed. 

At one time my father was visited by an old 
Friend. (When I say a “friend,” I mean a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends as well as a friend 
of my father.) This Friend was shown an old 
machine which I had built. He answered, “Hem, 
yes, that is all right to entertain him while he is 
a boy.” I was standing behind, but they did not 
know I was there. I resolved then and there that 
if I ever got a machine that was worth inventing, 
I would stick to it until it won. 

The next invention that came to me after the 
study of dentistry was the paper folding machine. 
I was reading in the newspapers of the exceed- 
ingly low price of wages which were paid to school 
teachers of Philadelphia (the professor will 
pardon me for referring to his small salary). It 
went on to say that teachers could not make as 
much teaching school as girls could make folding 
books. I said why could not books be folded by 
machine. I went to Bayard Taylor, a neighbor 
of mine and an author, and asked him about it. 
He said, I have never heard of a machine that 
would fold books, but I will make inquiry, and 
he wrote me from New York that there was no 
machine to fold books, so I set about to make a 
machine to fold books. My first effort was to 
make a machine that would fold newspapers. | 
succeeded in making a model to fold sheets. I 
came to Philadelphia and exhibited it to some 
of the printing and publishing houses here, and 
then I went over to New York with a letter of 
introduction from Bayard Taylor to Horace 
Greeley. I went to Horace Greeley’s office in the 
morning, and I was shown into his sanctum. I 
found him sitting at his desk writing, with a gen- 
tleman on his right. I showed him my letter of 
introduction. He read it, laid it down, wrote, and 
talked with the man. When he got through, he 
turned to me and said, “Mr. Chambers, what can 
I do for you.” I explained the operation. He 
said, “Mr. Chambers, when you have a machine 
large enough to fold the Tribune, bring it to me, 
but you will never make a machine to fold books.” 
I went home to build a full-size book folding ma- 
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chine. I brought it to Philadelphia. I had pre- 
viously made arrangements with Jaspar, Hard- 
ing & Co., to test this machine on folding paper. 
When I paid the drayman for hauling, I had just 
6214 cents left. They did not consider it suf- 
ficiently fine for Bible work, but it would be all 
right for almanacs and as they were putting out 
an edition of almanacs of 100,000, the machine 
was put in use. I was buried in a room with 
piles of paper higher than my head and the ma- 
chine did not get to go, but after many trials 
and troubles, I succeeded in making it fold al- 
manacs, but the problem of folding books still 
remained unsolved. 

During that time I came in contact with J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., the great publishers of this 
city, and particularly with Julian Shoemaker, who 
was at the head of the bindery, and when I car- 
ried my little model into Mr. Lippincott’s private 
office, he said, “Chambers, it costs us more money 
to fold our books than it does to print them.” 
That was a revelation to me, so I explained to 
him what I had done and showed it to him. He 
said, “Build me a machine to fold a Comly spell- 
ing book,” so I built a machine to fold Comly’s 
spelling book. It comprises a sheet of 32 pages 
printed on one sheet. It was the first successful 
book folding machine I ever made, and it ran 
for 25 years, until the place was burned down, 
in Filbert Street above Seventh, a few years ago. 
Now, Lippincott’s to-day are using quite a num- 
ber of the same machines, improved in construc- 
tion, increased in rapidity, etc. Here is a sheet 
of their magazine. The machine folds the sheet, 
cuts it in the middle, and thus we get two 16- 
page sections from one sheet, and the same will 
produce about 60 of these in a minute. 

Now, to follow up the idea of the folding ma- 
chine, because I promised myself when I was a 
boy whenever I should get anything I would fol- 
low it and stick to it until it succeeded, and I 
am building folding machines to-day. 

The last and greatest invention was of peculiar 
construction, designed expressly for the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and is made to produce a book of 
96 pages at once; folding the different sheets 
and then setting one within the other, putting on 
the cover and counting then in 5 or 25, 50 or 100 
lots, just as you choose and does that at the rate 
of about 60 books a minute. There are on the 
side of the machine loaded on to trucks, about 
10,000 sheets such as you see here. We put 10,000 
of these on a truck, 10,000 of the next sheet, 
10,000 of the next sheet and so on until you get 
5 times 10,000 of that size, and then we put 10,- 
000 covers on another, making eight separate and 
distinct feeding attachments to the machine and 
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eight separate and distinct sheets which have to 
be folded, put together and stapled and we want 
to do it without touching it with human hands, 
so the machine is so constructed that it takes off 
the first sheet, and so on and so on, and delivers 
it complete. 

Now, such a machine as that is a wonderful 
piece of machinery. It is not all mine, but it is 
the outgrowth of my original invention. Should 
the first sheet fail to reach its destination or not 
be properly folded, it stops all the rest from go- 
ing where the good ones go. It is actually so 
adjusted and arranged that if a sheet is wrong 
or a staple is wrong, or anything is missed, the 
defective sheet is put into one receptacle and the 
machine goes on to the next sheet making the 
good copies and counting them, and it does not 
count the bad ones,—only the good ones. Such 
a machine as that will do the work of a good many 
hands. You would not expect girls to do it at all. 
It is too large and too cumbersome a work. In 
addition to these two large machines, they have 


' about $100,000 of folding machines, to say noth- 


ing of the printing presses, etc. 

Now, we look upon the folding machine as a 
success. It is a success mechanically and finan- 
cially. You hardly get a periodical or newspaper, 
you do not have a single book in your library of 
recent publication that has not gone through 
I do not mean that I constructed 
all the machines, because the patents expired 


| many years ago and there are other people who 
|use my original inventions, but as a mechanical 


operation it is a success. It does the work more 
accurately, and it does it at about one-fifth or one- 


| tenth the cost of doing it by hand. 


(To be concluded.) 


THE BEGINNING OF GENOA MEETING. 

I have had it in mind for some time to write 
you an account of the origin of Genoa Meeting in 
Nebraska. At the time of my appointment as 
Indian agent for the Pawnees, I had some conver- 
sation with the President in regard to the work, 


in which he said he sent us out as missionaries, 


which was in harmony with his Indian peace 
policy, which was to educate, civilize and Chris- 
tianize the Indians. 

At the earnest solicitation of Friends, Samuel 
M. Janney accepted the appointment of General 
Superintendent of the Nebraska Indians, and very 
soon after he and his family went to Omaha and 
established their home there. He sent me their 
address and invited me to call there on my way 
to my agency at Genoa, which I did. 
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I arrived in Omaha on the 30th of Fifth month, 
1869, and went directly to their home. It was on 
Seventh-day, and he told me he had given notice 
of a meeting for worship the next day. I re- 
mained over until First-day night and attended 
the meeting in which Samuel had service, and it 
was the first Friends’ meeting held in Nebraska. 

First-day night I went up to Columbus on the 
Union Pacific train, and on Second-day morning I 
called on the agent, Charles H. Whaley, who lived 
there, and he took me up to the agency at Genoa 
and turned it over to me on Sixth month 1, 1869. 
The next First-day we held a Friends’ meeting, 
which was continued every First-day morning as 
long as I remained in Nebraska. William Bur- 
gess and family continued the agency whilst they 
and the Indians remained. 

After leaving the agency we started First-day 
school and meeting in our house for the whites, 
which grew beyond our capacity to accommodate, 
and was removed to the schoolhouse nearby, 
which was ultimately filled, and continued as long 
as we remained there. After we left it was re- 
moved to Genoa. 

One of your correspondents stated that the 
meeting was started by Asa M. Janney, who was 
agent for the Pawnees, which is a mistake, as he 
was the agent for the Santee Sioux and was never 
at the Pawnee agency. 

I appointed Friends so far as I could secure 
them to fill the various places at the agency; sev- 
eral of them were men of family, who after leav- 
ing the agency bought homes in the neighborhood, 
and several of the employees from the Santee 
Sioux with their families also settled there, ow- 
ing, I presume, to the fact that a Friends’ meet- 
ing was established there. 

J. M. TROTH. 


DR. ELIOT ON WOMAN’S SPHERE. 

[From the Woman’s Suffrage column of the daily Phila- 
delphia Press.] 

The article giving Dr. Charles Eliot’s views on 
the position of woman in the home—“The Sphere 
in Which She Best Shines’”—which has appeared 
in several Philadelphia papers, is interesting no 
doubt to the privileged class to whom alone it per- 
tains. 

It is a pretty and catching phrase—‘Home is 
woman’s true sphere,” and the pretty phrase is 
true. Woman’s whole mission will probably be 
found at last to consist in making a great home 
of the whole habitable planet, but insofar as it 
applies to the actual conditions of life, the press- 
ing necessities and duties of an increasing mul- 
titude of women to-day, the phrase is like an ar- 
row shot by a careless hand into the desert air 
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and with no destination but to fall at last into 
some aching heart. 

Dr. Eliot would seem to have left quite out of 
account the thousands, tens of thousands, of 
women who are forced to leave their homes every 
day of their lives in order that their poor un- 
trained, unkempt, unnourished children may have 
a place which they also call “home.” It should 
not be forgotten that the sufferings of the poor 
are the most urgent sufferings because, though 
the opportunities of educated women may be 
stunted and their careers spoiled and their ambi- 
tions thwarted, they can at least possess their 
own souls’ light, while the very life itself of the 
poor is stunted by that terrible struggle with pov- 
erty that leaves them too often neither leisure 
nor energy nor physical strength enough for self- 
development or education or the joy of life. A 
great many wage-earning women—the majority, 
indeed—are unmarried, schoo] teachers, journal- 
ists, domestic servants, shop assistants and a 
great army of producers in an infinite number of 
trades—among these are many women who sup- 
port their parents, fatherless children or orphaned 
children. They are out in the world and are 
breadwinners, not because they chose to labor in 
this way but because the conditions of modern 
industrial life have compelled them. Woe to them 
if they hesitate! 

To the class of women of whom Dr. Eliot 
speaks, beauty, comfort, happiness, family life, 
home, love, are al] theirs to possess. They have 
not felt the need of a voice for their own salva- 
tion, but will they fear to stand forth in behalf 
of that great sisterhood to whom even the mem- 
ory of these things is being crushed out by the 
cruel wheel upon which necessity binds them? 

Bs * * 

Terrible indeed is the fate of the poor woman 
who clings to-day to home. The worst paid of 
all workers are the woman homeworkers. It is 
they who figure in the sweating industries exhibi- 
tions and it is they who dare not ask for justice 
even in a whisper and who toil on until wages 
reach starvation point. Out in the open things 
are not nearly so bad. 

Out in the open women are beginning to com- 
bine, and, what is more, they begin to look abroad 
over the great world of industrial life and to per- 
ceive that its progress consists in ever-growing 
powers of combination and that those who take 
part in its life cannot be homeworkers in the 
old sense. In short, they begin to see that all un- 
known to themselves, and almost in spite of them- 
selves, they have to become citizens. 

x a * 


The burdens of citizenship have largely been 
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assumed by them already. A married woman is 
responsible for her own acts even to the point 
of suffering the extreme penalty of the law for 
certain offenses. She is a producer in the indus- 
trial markets of the world and a taxpayer. There 
is “a disability to bear arms’’—but no disability 
to go to the help of soldiers, as the numerous corps 
of army nurses who have served in battle can 
testify. The question of wages, of public health, 
of education, of housing, her fate in sickness, in 
widowhood, in sudden calamity, in old age—the 
fate of all the unfortunate, the lost, the suffer- 
ing, the helpless—all these cannot long remain 
matters of indifference. They are forced daily on 
woman’s attention in painful and intimate ways. 
But she can have little or no voice in them, save 
in co-operation with her fellows; that is to say, 
she has for larger social responsibilites little pow- 
er save as a citizen. 

Wives and mothers want to help the State in 
its growth, in its happiness, in the opportunities 
it gives its citizens for their development. Why 
do good men seek to check the help of which the 
nation stands in such sore need? 

A HOME DWELLER. 


FRANKLIN ON WAR. 


[From an address by Joseph Fels to the “Poor Richard” 
Club of Philadelphia, First month 6th, 1910.] 

However tempting the subject may be, let us 
leave it to consider briefly Franklin’s testimony 
against war. In 1783, after the return of peace, 
he wrote, to Sir Joseph Banks, as follows: 

“T join with you most cordially in rejoicing at the re- 
turn of peace. I hope it will be lasting, and that man- 
kind will at length, as they call themselves reasonable 
creatures, have reason and sense enough to settle their 
differences without cutting throats; for, in my opinion, 
What vast 
additions to the conveniences and comforts of living might 
mankind have acquired, if the money spent in wars had 
been employed in works of public utility! What an ex- 
tension of agriculture, even to the tops of our mountains; 
what rivers rendered navigable, or joined by canals; what 
bridges, aqueducts, new roads and other public works, edi- 
fices and improvements, rendering England a complete 
paradise, might have been obtained by spending those 
millions in doing good, which in the last war have been 
spent in doing mischief; in bringing misery to thousands 
of families, and destroying the lives of so many thousands 
of working people, who might have performed the useful 


labor!” 


“Never a good war or a bad peace!”—an amaz- 
ing conclusion! However much you or I may 
differ with Franklin, let us realize the breadth of 
his sympathies. Perhaps we, as a people, are mis- 


there never was a good war, or a bad peace. 


taken in our alarms and preparations for war. 
Perhaps it may not be necessary or advisable to 


prepare the Big Stick and the Dreadnaught. Per- 
haps by a scrupulous respect for the rights of 
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all men, white, black, brown or yellow, they may 
| ° 
| come to love us, and never dream of harming us! 


So thought William Penn; his “holy experiment” 
was successful. So also thought Lycurgus, the 
Spartan,—‘“for he did not fence the city with 
walls, but fortified the inhabitants with virtue, 
and so preserved the city forever.’”’ So also 
thought Ulysses S. Grant (alas! that his thought 
was too late). On his return from his voyage 
round the world, he said: 

“Though I have been trained as a soldier, and partici- 
pated in many battles, there never was a time when in my 
opinion, some way could not be found of preventing the 
drawing of the sword. I look forward to an epoch when a 
great recognized committee of nations will settle inter- 
national differences, instead of keeping large standing 
armies as they do in Europe.” 

3efore, therefore, we approve of another war, 
let us pause to think of the advice of Franklin; 
let us look beyond the pomp and circumstance of 
war; rather let us in imagination look upon devas- 
tated fields, upon bereaved households, upon brok- 
en mothers, sad-eyed widows and helpless chil- 
dren. The glory is transient; the grief is permanent. 


PHILLIPS OF HAVERFORDWEST. 

In my article on “The Welsh Haverford,” I made 
the mistake of calling Quaker Phillips “the his- 
torian.” Further investigation has shown that 
the recently published “History of Pembroke- 
shire” was written by the Rev. James Phillips. 
Families bearing the name of Phillips are very 
numerous in Haverfordwest. The Lord Lieuten- 
ant is Sir Charles Philipps, and we met a lawyer, 
minister, surgeon, apothecary and others by that 
name. 

My good old Methodist friend, Warren Carter 
of Haverfordwest, writes of the late George Phil- 
lips, Quaker,—‘‘he was acknowledged to be a very 
good man, who seemed to be like Elijah, a single 
prophet in the town. I was at his funeral, he 
was buried in the Quaker burial ground about 2 
miles out of Haverfordwest, a pretty, lonely spot, 
walled in. There were a few Quakers from Swan- 
sea and Neath present, one of them offered pray- 
ers. I have not heard of anyone being buried 
since. There might have been, if so, Dr. Griffiths, 
J. P., of Milford Haven, would have the care. 

“T always felt that the Quakers lived very near 
to God, as I was taught to believe that in their 
Assemblies they waited in silence for God to speak 
first, and other Assemblies appear to speak first 
and God afterwards.” 

The titled part of the family double the “p” in 
their name, Philipps; others of the name double 


the “1,” Phillips. 


A letter just received from Haverfordwest says 
that “Quaker Phillips” was the title always giv- 
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en to George Phillips, the only Quaker for many 
years in Haverfordwest. He always wore the 
plain coat without a collar, and the broad brim hat. 

His nephew, raised by him, Rev. James Phil- 
lips, was the historian of Pembrokesshire. He be- 
came a Congregational minister and died two 
years ago. 

“Quaker Phillips” has been dead nearly twenty 
years and was buried at the “Mount,” the Friends’ 
burying ground at East Hook, near Haverford- 


west. ELLA K. BARNARD. 


THE BIRTHDAY OF JESUS. 

I am quite in sympathy with the sentiments 
expressed by George B. Miller in a recent Intelii- 
gencer, regarding the commemoration and observ- 
ance of the birthday of Jesus. 

We do celebrate it with others all over the broad 
land, but with not so much thought of honoring 
His memory as having a jolly time ourselves. 

I could not but feel this the other day after 
sorting over a big pile of Christmas cards, look- 
ing for those with a suitable motto for the occa- 
sion. Upon many were lines beautiful and ap- 


plicable, but I pushed them aside for others of 
a more personal nature, such as “Merry Christ- 
mas,” “Compliments of the Season,” “Christmas 


Greetings” and the like. 

After returning home I could not dispossess 
myself of the thought that amongst the array of 
cards, how many were unsold that bore the glad 
tidings of ““Peace on earth, good-will to men,” or 
similar quotations from the sayings of the Blessed 
Master, and I felt guilty. 

Often little incidents like this stir one’s mind 
up by way of remembrance, and the question 
arose, are we not making this anniversary one 
in which the main object is our own pleasure and 
gratification? The day for which one gives so 
much time and strength in preparation for the 
exchanging of gifts, which, alas, in so many cases 
are misplaced or useless to the recipient and cause 
heartaches and disappointment. There are often 
weeks of nervous strain in planning and purchas- 
ing and making these pretty confections, tempted, 
often, to go beyond one’s financial limitations. 
No time to give thought to the Child in the man- 
ger according to holy writ. But the celebration 
of the day has its brighter side. The very joy of 
it, the love of giving, the remembering of those 
who have little, and where one does not expect 
a return. With this spirit of Christmas rife, the 
hearts of the poor are made glad, the old and very 
young and the down-and-out. 

But what I really want to say is, if we Friends 
give ourselves over to the observance of any natal 
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day, would it not be wise and fitting to com- 
memorate that of the Divine Son by meeting to- 
gether in our respective places of worship? 

Just one hour, where the refreshing dews of 
silence fall, and where inspired words are spoken 
of praise and thanksgiving and honor for One 
whose teachings and example we profess to fol- 
low, and who has influenced our lives down the 
long ages since He trod the shores of Galilee. 

EMILIE P. JACKSON. 


“WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.” 

The foregoing is the title of a series of six 
articles, by Joseph M. Rogers, to be published in 
Lippincott’s Magazine, beginning with the current 
issue. Notice that there is no interrogation-point 
after the title. It is not a question. Mr. Rogers 
is dealing with facts—facts ascertained by him 
after months of the most arduous and careful re- 
search. He says: 

“There is something wrong with the public 
schools: More than that, there is something fun- 
damentally wrong with our theories of education. 
We teach, but we do not educate. We spend a 
good deal of money and energy to little purpose. 
It is not necessary to prove these statements. 
They are admitted by educators, from university 
presidents to primary teachers; by school admin- 
istrators, from state and federal officials down to 
those in the smallest country districts; by parents 
the country over; while children themselves are, 
of course, dissatisfied. This.series of articles is 
designed to examine—untechnically—the defects 
of existing systems, offer some constructive criti- 
cism, and make suggestions looking toward im- 
provement. It is hoped through them to arouse 
among both parents and teachers a deeper interest 
in the needs of our public schools, to the end that 
there may be less complaining, and more intelli- 
gent effort to amend conditions.” 

Some months ago, Joseph M. Rogers contributed 
to Lippincott’s a series of papers entitled “Edu- 
eating Our Boys.” The new series will make a 
still stronger appeal, for it deals clearly and suc- 
cinctly with a topic of vital interest to every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. Teachers 
and everybody who is directly or indirectly inter- 
ested in the cause of education, will find these 
articles helpful and enlightening. The first, on 
“Some Notable Deficiencies,” will be found in the 
current number. Other papers, on “Education 
Outside of Books,” “The Teacher,” “Some Re- 
forms Suggested,” “The Cost of Improvement,” 
and “A Model School Outlined,” will appear in 
consecutive numbers. 
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THE THINGS OF THE SPIRIT. 

From time to time some reader of the Jntelli- 
genccr writes us that the paper is so much taken 
up with reports of the activities of Friends and 
the discussion of social problems that the things 
of the spirit are crowded out. These readers do 
not seem to come in touch with the spiritual power 
that underlies the activities of Friends and 
arouses their interest in the conditions that largely 
shape the lives of their fellowmen. 

There is real danger, however, that those who 
believe in the gospel of good works may keep 
themselves so busy “doing things” that they never 
really find out for what purpose they are working, 
and are inefficient because the power that keeps 
them in motion is weak and uncertain. There 
must be seasons for quiet thought, for revelations 
of insight, before there can be any outward mani- 
festation of spiritual power. There are some who 
can withdraw their thoughts and enjoy these quiet 
times in the midst of a crowd, or in the intervals 
of their daily routine; others find it necessary to 
be entirely alone in order to enjoy the most help- 
ful meditation. 

While each individual may draw _ spiritual 
strength directly from the source of all life, each 
may also receive such strength from nature, from 
personal intercourse, from the daily lives of their 
fellows, from the recorded words of the inspired 
prophets of all ages. We have such prophets 
among us to-day, and doubtless we would have 
many more of them if the daily lives of most of 
us were not spent in such a ceaseless whirl of busi- 
ness, social engagements and philanthropy. Too 
many hours a day are given to these things and 
too few to introspection and meditation. We need 
to follow more frequently. the example of Walt 
Whitman—to “loaf and invite our souls.” 

There are others of us whose spiritual life does 
not grow because too much time is given to self- 
examination, and to thoughts that are never trans- 
mitted into action. The steam in the boiler is 
wasted if it cannot set the pistons in motion and 
move the engine. In the same way thousands of 


good spiritual impulses go to waste because they 
are impulses merely, and do not so act upon the 
life as to make it both rich in purpose and strong 
in action. Whoever is filled with the power of the 
spirit will bring forth the fruits of the spirit— 
Love, Joy, Peace. 


The most convincing arguments for local op- 
tion are the improved conditions in “dry” cities. 
The following letter of Justice J. L. Frisbie, who 
was a captain in the Civil War and later Minister 
to Nice, France, is self-explanatory : 

“To the Honorable Mayor and Common Council of the 
City of Hillsdale [Michigan]: Gentlemen—lI hereby most 
respectfully tender the resignation of my commission as 
a Justice of the Peace of the city of Hillsdale, to take 
effect March 1, 1910. Causation: County prohibition (local 
option), no drunks, no vagrants, no disorderlies, no busi- 
ness to further make the office desirable or in any way 
profitable. Really there is no use for more than one 


Justice of the Peace in the city of Hillsdale under present 
conditions.” 


The prisoner, a man who had not been con- 
victed of any wrong, “was immediately started on 
one of the most grueling ‘third degrees’ that have 
ever been imposed on a prisoner in this city.”’ Thus 
runs the matter-of-fact account in the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger of the 14th. The same thing 
was exploited in the other morning papers with 
the same lack of any apparent consciousness that 
this sort of thing is unjustifiable from any point 
of view except that of a vulgar and brutal police 
department, or that it would meet with the dis- 
approval of the readers of the paper. The Chris- 
tian Register last week said: “In spite of con- 
stant denial by men in authority, we believe that 
there is something going on in prisons, police 
courts, and other places where criminals are de- 
tained which is illegal, outrageous, and even dia- 
bolical. If the third degree is not practised as a 
means of torture to extract confessions which no 
one has a right to extort from suspected persons, 
then the daily press is guilty of constant and ma- 
licious slander, and those who now and then make 
cursory examinations of prisons, penitentiaries, 
and reformatories give false impressions to the 
public when they report similar abuses. The cause 
of these evils is not far to seek. It may be found 
in every city hall, police court, and prison in the 
land where the game of politics is played in the 
appointment of officers and the suppression of 
investigation. One sad thing about our method 
of dealing with criminals is that we are constant- 
ly adding to the criminal class the men and women 
who are set over the unfortunate men and women 
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accused or guilty of crime. Unlimited power over 
men and women of the baser sort will tempt and 
degrade any one who has not the purpose of a 
saint and the moral health of a wise reformer.” 








First month’s instalment in the American 
Magazine of Ida M. Tarbell’s ““‘The American Wo- 
man,” is of especial interest to us, as it contains an 
account of Lucretia Mott and her visit to London 
when she was sent as a delegate to the National 
Anti-Slavery Convention in 1840, and was not al- 
lowed to take her seat because she was a woman. 
Accompanying the article is a fine reproduction of 
Joseph Kyle’s portrait of Lucretia Mott, painted 
in 1841. There are also portraits of the six women 
who accompanied her, all Friends, and all dele- 
gates but one: Abby Kimber, Emily Winslow 
(Mrs. Franklin Taylor), Mary Grew, Elizabeth 
Johns Neall (Mrs. Sidney Howard Gay), Abby 
Southwick and Sarah Pugh. Speaking of the re- 
ception of these women the article says: “The 
London incident gave a fresh impetus to the dis- 
cussion of the right of women to speak in public 
and work in organizations with men, and extended 
its boundaries far beyond the point where the 
previous agitation had carried it. Sensitive as 
American society was at that time to ‘what they 
said in England,’ easily impressed as it was by 
famous English names, the reports of the atten- 
tion the women had received and the circles in 
which their rejection was discussed, set many peo- 
ple, who could only be touched by some exterior 
fact, to talking it over.” 


THE SHIRTWAIST WORKERS’ STRIKE. 

[Editorial in The Survey, Editor, Edward T. Devine, 
Columbia University, New York.] 

Seldom has an industrial dispute been of greater 
educational value than the present struggle by 
girls and women for the principle of collective 
bargaining and a closed shop. The difference be- 
tween this strike and others involving the same 
issues and often a much larger number of people, 
is that here the conditions are such as to enlist 
the warm sympathy of the largest number of 
people. Now it is commonly thought that sym- 
pathy obstructs the vision, beclouds the mind, per- 
verts the understanding, and disturbs the judg- 
ment. In the trial of criminal cases, courts 
rightly seek to eliminate sympathy, just as they 
take much pains to avoid adverse prejudice, 
changing the venue if necessary to insure strict 
impartiality. Sympathy may indeed disqualify a 
juryman, but we make a great mistake if we look 
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upon ourselves exclusively as jurymen in refer- 
ence to all the vital struggles in which our fellow 
beings are engaged. The theory that the best 
juryman is one who has neither the inclination 
nor the capacity for sympathy is pretty thor- 
oughly discredited even in the court room, and it 
has no application to human affairs in general. 
The truth is that sympathy alone dissolves the 
hard, cruel facts of life so that our understanding 
may take hold of them. Instead of obstructing 
our vision, sympathy corrects our mental stra- 
bismus and enables us to see our neighbors’ prob- 
lems as they are. Sympathy is the burning, pene- 
trating ray of light which alone can pierce the 
fogs and clouds of prejudice, bigotry, ignorance 
and misunderstanding. Sympathy is the hand- 
maiden of sound judgment, loyal forerunner, pre- 
paring, through her humble ministry of clear 
vision and appreciation of complexities, for the 
more righteous and just judgment which is so rare 
among men. 

Wherefore it is a good thing that this strike 
should have called forth extraordinary popular 
sympathy, and to this end that it should be a 
strike in which the conspicuous part is taken by 
working girls; that it should be in a badly organ- 
ized trade with seasonal overwork and long 
stretches of compulsory idleness, and with a sub- 
contracting system which amounts to a transfer 
of the padrone to the shop; that policemen and 
magistrates should have been thought to be un- 
duly severe in suppressing picketing; that girls 
whose disorderly conduct consists of attempting 
to persuade other girls not to take the place of 
strikers should have been put into prison in the 
enforced company of women whose disorderly 
conduct is that of the common prostitute; and 
that all this should have occurred in the center 
of Manhattan Island, where women of wealth and 
social position, and college women whose minds 
are already aflame with the current ideas of social 
responsibility and solidarity, could easily come 
into personal touch with it, under the eye, more- 
over, of newspaper reporters, and affording a 
natural topic for continuous editorial discussion. 

Imprisonment even for five days is not to be 
looked upon lightly, and that thousands of women 
should even think that they have a just grievance 
against magistrate and policemen is most deplor- 
able. We have also to consider the disturbance of 
industry, the loss of wages and of profits, and the 
bitter spirit of antagonism involved in a pro- 
longed strike. The struggle is not fundamentally 
against an intolerably low wage, or unsanitary 
shops, or exposure to exceptional physical risks. 
On these points there has been much exaggera- 
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tion. The real grievances are the sub-contractor, 
the slack periods, and interference with the organ- 
izing of unions. 

The girls have become convinced—and this 
very fact is one of the most extraordinary of all— 
that the only effective remedy for their unsatis- 
factory condition is a union, in full control of 
every shop on the side of the employees, and auth- 
orized to bargain with the employers on their 
behalf. They are willing that every one shall be- 
long to the union, and demand in effect that no 
one who does not shall be employed in these shops. 
This is the closed shop or collective bargaining 
carried to its logical extreme. In this extreme 
form the trade union principle, although success- 
fully established in the building trades and else- 
where, is extremely offensive to many who are 
regarded as liberal and fairminded towards the 
just demands of labor. R. Fulton Cutting at a 
recent meeting of a club of social workers made 
a vigorous attack upon the idea of a closed shop, 
contending that its baneful effects had been ap- 
parent in art, in religion, in philanthropy, in 
business, in politics, and wherever in the course 
of human history it had been applied. This is 
true enough, and organized labor should not be 
in haste to class among its enemies those who are 
not ready to stand with them for the principle of 
the closed shop. At the same time, so long as it 
is sought to attain even this end by lawful means, 
it is not clear that it is any part of the duty of 
the disinterested public to fight against it. The 
principle of liberty has constrained us to allow 
politicians, churchmen and artists to close their 
respective shops if they could. Shall we then for 
the first time invoke that sacred principle to pre- 
vent labor from securing that living income, that 
rational amount of leisure and wholesome recrea- 
tion, that real freedom of contract, as distinct 
from a meaningless legal formula, which rightly 
or wrongly they believe can be secured only by 
collective bargaining? We do not advocate the 
closed shop; but neither do we oppose those who 
seek by legitimate and lawful means to secure it. 
Those who dread its baneful influence may prop- 
erly aid these workers and such as these to dis- 
cover any more appropriate and equally effective 
means of redress for their acknowledged griev- 
ances. 


Knowledge is the Treasure, but Judgment the 


Treasurer of a Wise Man. He that has more 
Knowledge than Judgment, is made for another 
Man’s use more than his own.—William Penn, in 
Some Fruits of Solitude. 


REPORT OF MEETING FOR MINISTRY AND 
COUNSEL. 

In New York Yearly Meeting the Meeting for 
Ministry and Counsel takes the place of the 
former Meeting for Ministers and Elders. The 
reason for the change was that the meeting felt 
that those who spoke in the meetings for worship 
should not be a class apart from the body, and 
that the responsibility for the conduct of the meet- 
ing should be thrown upon all. Therefore, no one 
is recognized as a “minister” or appointed to be 
an elder, but the duties of oversight of the meet- 
ings and of care for the ministry are laid demo- 
cratically upon the whole meeting, with the su- 
pervision of a committee. The Meeting for Min- 
istry and Counsel, so constituted, is kept in touch 
with the Monthly Meeting and responsive to it by 
making an annual report. 

The Meeting for Ministry and Counsel is di- 
vided into three committees with duties compris- 
ing an important part of the meeting’s work. 
They are the Committee on Ministry, the Com- 
mittee for the Oversight of Meetings and the 
Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ Prin- 
ciples. 

The annual report of the Meeting for Ministry 
and Counsel to New York Monthly Meeting is in 
substance as follows: 

The Committee for the Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles is now meeting regularly on 
the Sixth-day preceding Preparative Meeting at 
4 p. m., alternately in the two meeting houses 
(New York and Brooklyn), the meeting being in 
the same house as the following Monthly Meeting. 
At each of these meetings it is planned to con- 
sider some topic of the advancement work, and 
Friends interested in that particular field are in- 
vited to meet with the committee. For the next 
meeting, Second month 4th, in Brooklyn, the topic 
is, “Vital topics for conferences and how to bring 
about helpful interchange of visits of active 
workers from different meetings.” 

We have held as occasion demanded special 
meetings for the consideration of a question 
touching the ministry, to which Friends in gen- 
eral were invited. At these conferences the pur- 
pose is to share in the experience of other meet- 
ings, as well as to promote interchange of ideas 
among our own members. With this idea we in- 
vited Evan T. Worthington, of Newtown, Pa.; 
Richard Burdsall, of Purchase, N. Y., and Ellis 
W. Bacon, of Philadelphia, Pa., to attend some 
of these special meetings held on First-day after- 
noons last winter and to attend meeting for wor- 
ship First-day morning. None of these special 
meetings have been held so far this winter. The 
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committee would now like to have the serious con- 
sideration of the meeting to the following topic: 
“The relation of good order to the spirit of democ- 
racy.” 

In connection with Friends of the other branch, 
a series of lectures on constructive Christian 
teaching from the standpoint of Friends was con- 
ducted during the winter of 1908-1909. Rufus 
M. Jones, Jesse H. Holmes, Elbert C. Russell and 
Joseph Swain delivered two or three lectures each 
at a week-end, and attended First-day morning 
meeting at one of the meeting houses. 

The Advancement Committee arranged during 
the winter 1908-1909 for visitors at New York 
and Brooklyn Meetings about once a month. In 
the spring and summer a plan for return of visits 
was fostered. By co-operation with the Fellow- 
ship Committee, small groups of Friends visited 
Jericho and Flushing on Fourth month 18th and 
Chappaqua on Fifth month 2d and on Seventh 
month 11th. 

We have had visits this winter from Henry 
W. Wilbur and O. Edward Janney. Isaac Wilson 
expects to attend quarterly meeting in New York 
on First month 29th, and Brooklyn Meeting 
on First month 30th. Joseph S. Walton expects 
to attend New York Meeting on Second month 6th. 

In the matter of visiting, we feel the importance 
of planning for an interchange of visits by the 
workers in First-day school and philanthropic 
activities, as well as those accustomed to speak in 
meetings for worship. 

The distribution of pamphlets on the principles 
of Friends has been continued. Copies are kept 
in the hall in both meeting houses. Some have 
been sent through the mail in response to requests 
from persons who saw the account of the work 
of the Advancement Committee in the Year Book. 
We must remember that what grows common- 
place to us through repetition is new to strangers, 
and it is only by constant reiteration that our 
message is to be borne to the world. 

Our meetings are advertised in four New York 
and one Brooklyn paper on Seventh-days. We 
have placed notice of the New York Meeting in 
the Church Directory on the walls of fifteen of the 
hotels of the city. 

In Eleventh month, 1908, a letter was sent to 
the 115 other Monthly Meetings in the seven 
Yearly Meetings, asking them to send the names 
and addresses of their members living in New 
York City and vicinity to our Assistant Corre- 
spondent. From these 65 replies were received, 
giving 191 names, 90 of which were new to us. 
The response was most cordial, and several of 
the meetings requested the names of our mem- 
bers amongst them, 





Another letter was sent to the Friends’ Schools, 
asking them to introduce to us their graduates 
who come to New York City. All of the schools 
with former pupils in the city are keeping in touch 
with our office in this matter. 

In Eleventh month, 1909, a second letter was 
sent to the Monthly Meetings asking for correc- 
tions, and suggesting that a revised list be sent 
every Eleventh month. All of the Monthly Meet- 
ings that have been heard from express sympathy 
with the idea, and some have made minutes direct- 
ing that such a list be sent us every Eleventh 
month. 

Orange Grove Monthly Meeting sends thanks 
for the list of the members of New York Monthly 
Meeting in California, and reports that their 
Membership Committee will write to each one, 
giving their location, telling what they are doing, 
and inviting each to visit them as way may open. 
The letter closes with this note of general inter- 
est: 

“‘We should be glad if those of your and other 
meetings coming to California could settle nearer 
to us, and attend our meetings regularly. A warm 
welcome awaits all.” 

The names of Friends received by us from other 
Monthly Meetings are at once placed on the mail- 
ing list for notices of our meetings. The Advance- 
ment Committee, with the help of the Assistant 
Correspondent, is now convassing the list to verify 
addresses, to get in touch with the particular 
interests of the individuals, and to extend through 
a personal call the welcome to our group of activ- 
ities. After the Friend is located the name will 
be placed on the calling list of the Social Duty 
Committee. Friends are urged particularly to 
bear in mind these Friends who have often spent 
long periods of years in the city without feeling 
the Friendly welcome. 

The reading of the report brought forth many 
expressions of satisfaction. The clerk was di- 
rected to prepare an abstract of the report and to 
send it to Friends’ Intelligencer for publication. 

Taken from the minutes, 
GEORGE A. MCDOWELL, Clerk. 


Love Humanity. Ask yourselves, as to every act 


you commit within the circle of family or coun- 
try: If what I now do were done by and for all 
men, would it be beneficial or injurious to human- 
ity? and if your conscience tells you it would be 
injurious, desist; desist, even though it seem that 
an immediate advantage to your country or family 
JOSEPH MAZZINI. 


would be the result. 
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CONFERENCE AT FRANKFORD. 

A conference on temperance was held at 
Frankford, under the care of the Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee, 
First month 16th. 

In opening the meeting Joseph Flowers called 
attention to local option and to the work done by 
women in the cause of temperance. Joel Borton, 
speaking on Local Option, said the American sa- 
loon was an American institution and every re- 
sponsible citizen is responsible for it. It has been 
legislated into what it is and will have to be legis- 
lated out. The present opposition to the liquor 


traffic is not based upon sentiment only, as was | 


mainly the case in the 50’s, but upon scientific 
knowledge of the effect of alcohol upon the human 
system. We sell or farm out the privilege of keep- 
ing a saloon. It is inconsistent to farm out the 
privilege, to receive revenue therefrom, and teach 
in our public schools the evil effects of alcohol 
upon the human body. Local Option is American, 
it is fair, it is a square deal, giving the people the 
right to say whether they do or do not want the sa- 
loon inthe community. The way to do is to arouse 
interest in every precinct and have the voter de- 
mand that the nominations be of men with back- 
bone enough to stand and work for local option in 
the legislative halls. Prof. Batchellor and Arthur 


C. Jackson also addressed the meeting. 


NEGRO AND WHITE IN THE SOUTH. 

The Baptist Courier, Greenville, S. C., contains 
a very appreciative account of the State Fair held 
by the colored people in Batesburg, S. C., last 
month. It says that the affair was largely at- 
tended by white and colored. The negroes were 
present in large numbers from various sections of 
the State and from Augusta, Ga., there being 
probably 20,000 in attendance during the week. 
The good order maintained is highly commended 
as is the absence of blind tigers, gamblers and 
other disreputable characters. “A unique feature 
of the fair was a large tent in the heart of the 
town at which the people, white and colored, gath- 
ered every night to hear addresses by leading 
negroes from within and without the State.” 

The manager of the fair was Richard Carroll, 
of Columbia. When it became known to the white 
people of Batesburg that he had sold his horse 
and buggy to pay bills for advertising, they got 
together and raised money to give him a banquet 
on the closing night and also to present him with 
another horse and buggy. The writer of the arti- 
cle in the Courier, a Confederate soldier and the 
son of a slave owner, thus describes the affair: 
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“A table was placed on the rostrum and Richard 
Carroll and such of his colored associates as he 
saw fit to invite sat down to what some of them 
told me was the feast of their lives. A supper, 
even for fifty people, is a swell thing. A horse 
and buggy is not a large thing for a community 
to give, but the fact that these things were done 
by white people in honor of a negro man is of 
profound significance.” 

The writer adds that there was no social equal- 
ity about this, though the banquet was in most 
part prepared by white women of the town. 
“White people were white people and negroes were 
negroes.” 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
MICKLETON, N. J.—On First month 2nd Elmer 
Bradshaw opened the Association by reading a 
portion of the 11th chapter of Hebrews. Read- 
ings were given by J. Omar Heritage, Ethel 
Haines, Edwin A. Holmes and Hannah A. Herit- 
age; recitations by Mary H. Rulon and Cora D. 
Heritage; Current Events by Annie C. Bradshaw. 
CorA D. HERITAGE, Sec’y. 


OXFORD, PA.—The association was opened by 
the president reading part of the twenty-fifth 
chapter of Matthew. The following program was 
given: Recitation, Joseph Martindale; Current 
Events, Charlotte Way; recitation, Carrie Martin- 
dale; reading, “Quaker Meeting Houses,” Ella 
Thomas; recitation, Raymond Martindale; 
Growth and History of Oxford Meeting (1876- 
1909), Elizabeth Passmore. Dr. Conrad gave a 
tew remarks, and meeting adjourned until First 
month 22d. ETHEL E. REYNOLDs, Sec’y. 


PLYMOUTH MEETING, PA.—The Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held in the meeting house First-day 
afternoon, First month 9th. The president, Wil- 
liam Ambler, opened the meeting by reading the 
Twenty-eighth Psalm. George Walton, from 
George School, gave us an interesting address. 
Benjamin Smith, the chairman of the Executive 
Committee, said that the committee had decided 
to hold their meeting hereafter in the schoolhouse 
on Sixth-day evening, once a month, at or near 
full moon. The program will consist of a study 
of the English authors, followed by a social hour. 
A committee will be in charge of the social part. 
Adjourned to meet in schoolhouse, Sixth-day eve- 
ning, the 21st. 

WILLIAM AMBLER, Pres. 
ESTHER WEBSTER, Sec’y. 


WOODLAWN, VA.—The Association was held in 
the meeting house on the evening of First month 
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9th with many visitors and nearly all the members 
present. The president read the account of the 
baptism and temptation of Jesus. The secretary 
read part of chapter five of the History of Friends 
—on the subject of Persecution in Cromwell’s 
time. Sarah E. Anthony read a short poeem—‘“Op- 
portunity,” and we were then privileged to hear 
from our dear friend, Isaac Wilson, a clear, con- 
cise statement of some of the doctrinal differences 
existing between Friends and other religious or- 
: ganizations. Many questions that had long been 
' a puzzle in some minds were cleared and satisfac- 
torily answered, and after a free and friendly dis- 
cussion the Association was adjourned to meet at 
the home of Sarah E. Anthony First month 23rd. 
L. W. G., Sec. 
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BIRTHS. 

HIBBS.—At Ambler, Pa., on First month 5th, 1910, to 
Norman K. and Caroline P. Hibbs, a daughter, who is 
named Mary. 

ROGERS.—At “Hickory Hall” farm, near Medford, 
N. J., on Eleventh month 28th, 1909, to Edwin Davis and 
Helen Deacon Rogers, a son, whose name is Alfred Ed- 
win Rogers. 






MARRIAGES. 


COALE—SALZMAN.—At the home of the bride’s 
mother at Danvers, Ill., First month 5th, 1910, Jennie 
Phoebe Salzman, daughter of Magdalena Salzman, and 
Benjamin M. Coale, son of J. Warner and Jennie E. 
Coale, and grandson of Elizabeth H. Coale, of Benjamin- 
ville Monthly Meeting, near Holder, Ill. 

COATES—CONRAD.—In the parlor of the Young 
Friends’ Philadelphia, First month 12th, 
1910, Hartt G., son of Howard and Alice Coates, to Alice 
E., daughter of Joseph and Mary Conrad, all of Eastland, 
Lancaster Co., Pa. 

DECOU—TAYLOR.—At the home of the bride’s par- 
ents, David L. and Alice Nicholson Taylor, 25 Fithian 
Ave., Merchantville, N. J., under the care of Haddonfield 
Monthly Meeting, Ninth month 15th, 1909, at 6 p. m., 
William DeCou, Jr., son of Richard and Hannah DeCou, 
of Crosswicks, N. J., and Mary Elizabeth Taylor, grand- 
daughter of George and Rebecca B. Nicholson, of Camden, 
N. J. 

QUINBY—SUTTON.—In the parlor of the Young 
Friends’ Association Building, Philadelphia, First month 
15th, 1910, Caroline Jewell Sutton, daughter of Melissa 
Jewell Sutton, of Lahaska, Pa., and Louis Quinby, of 
Three Tuns, Pa. 
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DEATHS. 


BARTLETT.—On First month 8th, 1910, Matilda J. 
Bartlett, of Easton, Md., in the 72nd year of her age. 
She was the daughter of John and Anna Matilda Wood- 
all, and was born in Kent County, Del., in 1848. In 1856 
she was married to John C. Bartlett, of Talbot County, 
Md., who died two years ago. She was an active and 
earnest member of Third Haven Monthly Meeting and was 
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faithful in the attendance of its meetings for worship 
and business, as well as of her quarterly and yearly meet- 
ing. For many years she has been one of the represen- 
tatives from Southern Quarter to Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, and was on many of the Yearly Meeting com- 
mittees, and she will be greatly missed in the business 
of the meeting and by her many warm personal friends. 

Aside from her activity in meeting matters, Matilda 
Bartlett was an active worker in the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, in the Current Events Club of Easton, 
and in various local charities. She leaves a large circle 
of friends who will miss the “helpful radiance shed by 
her along the pathway of life.” 

Her mother is still bright and active in her 92nd year. 
She is also survived by one daughter, Pauline DeW., and 
three sons, Thomas M. and George L., of Easton, Md., and 
Frederick R., now in Caracas, Venezuela. 

BORTON.—Near Woodstown, N. J., Twelfth month 
12th, 1909, Edwin L. Borton, aged 69 years, son of the 
late Samuel and Mary E. Borton. He was a lifelong 
member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, a valued Friend 
in the Meeting, serving for many years as an overseer. 
The following is copied from a county paper: 

“Edwin L. Borton served for many years in the Salem 
County Board of chosen Freeholders and made a repu- 
tation for honest, conscientious service. He will be remem- 
bered as a man of high ideals, intelligent, upright, and 
of the class which makes the community in which they 
live better.” 

CORRECTION.—Ellis W. Cook died on the 2nd and not 
on the 3rd, as stated in this column last week. 

FURMAN.—On First month 15th, 1910, S. Ellis Fur- 
man, in his 82nd year; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends held at Green Street, Philadelphia. 

He was a brother of Rebecca Ellis Harrop and was but 
two years younger; he passed away just one month after 
her death. He was very similar to her in his gentle 
nature and was a kind and loving husband and father. 
He and his wife, Ellen C. Furman, passed their 50th wed- 
ding anniversary in Fifth month, 1909. 

HARROP.—On Twelfth month 15th, 1909, Rebecca 
Ellis, wife of J. Thomas Harrop, in her 84th year; a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green 
Street, Philadelphia. 

She was a very frail woman for many years, but she 
was able to take a real interest in all progressive move- 
ments. She was a strong advocate of equal rights, believ- 
ing that woman was equally interested with her father, 
husband or brother, in everything that tended toward good 
government either in public or in private life. She and 
her husband, J. Thomas Harrop, passed their 61st wed- 
ding anniversary on Eleventh month 15th, 1909. The 
home of this couple has been a home for many who at 
different times have needed one and this dear mother was 
always kind and gentle to those so living with her or 
her husband. 

HEACOCK.—James W. Heacock, a member and es- 
teemed elder of Blue River Monthly Meeting, died at his 
home at Salem, Indiana, of pneumonia, 4th of First 
month, 1910, aged 76 years. He was the son of Davis 
and Mary Williamson Heacock, formerly of Darby, Penn- 
sylvania. 

HIBBS.—At Ambler, Pa., First month 10th, 1910, 
Mary, daughter of Norman K. and Caroline P. Hibbs, 
aged five days. Interment in Buckingham Friends’ Burial 
Grounds. 
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REESE.—At her home, Baltimore, Md., First month 
7th, 1910, Deborah Reese, daughter of the late Thos. L. 
and Mary Reese, in her 83rd year. She was a lifelong 
member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting and an interested 
attendant at most of its meetings. Her kindliness of dis- 
position, her effort always to be useful and helpful in 
some way to those around her, and her amiability of 
character, endeared her to a large circle of relatives and 
friends to whom a call or visit from her was always a 
pleasure and greatly enjoyed. One of her gentle traits 
was her fondness for little children, to whose happiness 
she was devoted, and as a result they were fond of her. 
She enjoyed all her life phenomenally good health until 
her last sickness, when she was only confined to her bed 
two days, passing away without a struggle or pang. 

This dear friend was a striking example of how the 
natural infirmities of age may be kept out of sight 
and mind by doing all that is possible 
for those about us,—never allowing the weight of years 
alone to keep us from our duty. 


persistently 


Her deft fingers were 
generally busy in some one else’s service. The picture 
of her wonderfully youthful little figure as she sat ply- 
ing her needle and singing in a voice still clear and sweet 
some old-fashioned melody, or her favorite hymn, “I Need 
Thee Ev’ry Hour,” will long remain in many memories. 
She was devoted to reading, though she never allowed it 
to interfere with her duty, and possessed excellent taste 
both in books and in music. 

Her greatest dread for many years had been a long sick- 
ness entailing trouble for some one else, and this gives 
the keynote to her character. But she was happily spared 
such a trial. 

She was a consistent Friend and attended Meeting regu- 
larly, but also found pleasure and profit in hearing the 
good words and listening to the music in other places of 
worship. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Western Quarterly Meeting will be held at London 
Grove, Pa., on the 25th, at 10 a. m. At the close of the 
business session, lunch will be served, after which a Phil- 
anthropic Meeting will be held, to be addressed by Dr. 
Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore College, who will speak 
on the topic, “What is the Social Problem?” 
will follow. 


Discussion 
Visitors from other meetings will be met at 
Avondale at 9.20 a. m. and at Willowdale on arrival of 
8 o’clock car from West Chester. Those expecting to come 
will please notify Edward A. Pennock, Chatham, Pa. 


Word has heretofore been sent to the Jntelligencer that 
our beloved minister, Elwood Trueblood, of Blue River 
Meeting, is blind and so feeble as to be confined to his 
home. It seems fitting to say that his condition has not 
improved and his many friends feel great sympathy for 
him. S a 


Salem, Ind. 


The Friends and those interested in Friends, in Newark, 
N. J., will meet every First-day evening at 7 o’clock, at 
the home of Geo. M. and Marian Palmer, 723 Clifton Ave- 
nue, for a “Study of the Life of Paul,” followed by de- 
votional The first meeting was held on the 
16th and the interest manifested was very encouraging. 
This little group of Friends ask that other Friends will 
help them to grow. 


exercises. 


AMERICAN PURITY ALLIANCE PROGRAM. 


The Thirty-fourth Session of the American Purity Alli- 
ance will be held on Sixth-day, First month 21st, in 
the Chapel of Teachers College, Columbia University, No. 
525 West 120th St., New York. 


AFTERNOON PROGRAM. 
Business Session, 3.00 p. m. 
Address: “How to Protect the Children,” Rose Wood- 
allen Chapman, 3.30 p. m. 
Address: “Moral Instruction in High Schools and Col- 
lege,” Dr. Thomas Wood, 4.00 p. m. 
Address: “Boys’ Clubs,” Dr. John Elliott, 4.30 p. m. 


EVENING SESSION, 8.00 P. M. 

Address: “A Year of Progress,’ Dr. O. Edward Jan- 
ney, President. 

Address: “The Segregation Question,’ Henry W. Wil- 
bur. 

Discussion. 

The American Purity Alliance is an organization sup- 
ported by voluntary subscriptions, devoted to the Promo- 
tion of Social Purity, Better Protection of Youth, The 
Repression of Vice and the prevention of Vice Regula- 
tion by the State. Its work is Educational, Legislative 
and Protective. 

Membership may be obtained by sending the name and 
address, with the annual dues of $1.00, to the office, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Vigilance, continuing The Philanthropist, is the organ 
of the Alliance. Subscription price, 50 cents a year. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Sixth-day evening, the 14th, the Junior Class gave a 
reception to the Freshman Class in the Girls’ Gymnas- 
ium. In spite of the heavy snow the Juniors had worked 
diligently and had decorated the gymnasium very effec- 
tively. The reception committee consisted of Emmor Rob- 
erts, President; Ruth Verlenden, secretary; Thomas H. 
Hall, Elizabeth Yocum, Arthur Robinson, Elizabeth Price, 
Raymond Denworth, Elizabeth Cadwallader, Whitmer At- 
kinson, Elsie Haviland. The Class Poem was written and 
read by Elizabeth Price. It was very well written and 
thoroughly enjoyed by all present, though numerous 
“knocks” were distributed. Music was furnished by the 
Pioneer Orchestra, and the Junior Girls’ Quartette gave 
a few selections. 

The basket-ball team left College last Sixth-day for its 
first trip. Two games were played. The first one that 
evening with New York University. The second one the 
following evening with St. John’s, at Brooklyn. Both 
of these teams are champion teams and the games were 
hetly contested. Swarthmore was defeated in both games, 
in the first by the score of 23-17, and in the second by 
24-18. The next game on the schedule is with the In- 
dians, at Swarthmore, which, by all indications, will be 
another hard game. Those that went on the trip besides 
Manager Beecher and Dr. Fauver, were: Boughton, 
Moore, Gilchrist, Sproul, Eberle and Smith. 

On First-day, the 17th, Dr. Hull spoke in Meeting about 
the significance of the motto, “Mind the light,” which 
has been suggested by the committee in charge, as the 
motto for the College. Mrs. Speakman also spoke. 


W. L. J., 710. 
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CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles-Washington car line. 

—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. 

—Meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., com- 
posed of Friends of all branches, in 
the College Club Rooms, Woman’s Ex- 
change Building, 300 Oliver Ave., ev- 
ery First-day at lla.m. Adult School 
before meeting. 


FIRST MONTH 21ST (6TH-DAY). 

—Plymouth, Pa., Friends’ 
tion, 
ing. 
FIRST MONTH 22ND (7TH-DAY). 

—Mansfield, N. J., Young Friends’ 
Association, at the home of G. Frank 
Harvey. 

—Oxford, Pa., Friends’ Association. 
FIRST MONTH 23RD (1ST-DAY). 

—Second special evening meeting, 
under care of Membership Committee 
of Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Phila. (Race St.), in Race Street 
Meeting House, at 8 p.m. Henry W. 
Wilbur will attend. 

ARTHUR C. JACKSON, Chairman. 

—Meeting at White Plains, N. Y., 
at home of G. A. and E. B. Capron, 
42 Fisher Ave., at 11 a. m. 

—In Toronto, Can., in Forum Hall, 
Yonge St., at 3 p. m., meeting for 
worship; at 3.30, Friends’ Associa- 
tion, Felix A. Belcher will introduce 
discussion on “Aristocracy and Democ- 
racy.” 

—At West Phila. (35th and Lan- 
caster Ave.), at 11 a. m., Sarah B. 
Flitcraft will be present. First-day 
school and Conference Classes at 10 
a. m. 


Associa- 
in the schoolhouse, in the even- 


—Woodlawn, Va., 
Association. 

—New York Meeting at 221 E. 15th 
St., at 11 a. m. Mary Travilla ex- 
pects to attend. 

—Isaac Wilson will attend Frank- 
ford Meeting (Unity and Waln Sts.), 
at 10.30 a. m., and Fairhill (11th and 
Germantown Ave.), at 3.30 p. m. 

—At Race St., Phila., aftermeeting 
Conference at 11.45 a. m., “The Mo- 
hammedan Religion,” introduced by E. 
Lawrence Fell. 


Young Friends’ 


FRIENDS’ 
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YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 
WN. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 


These apartments are the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 
shopping. 


Single Rooms or Suites. 


Transient or Permanent Guests. 
Terms moderate. 
25c.—MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


S<PJ 
> 


118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila 


| monies of 
| First-day school same hour. 
|} at 11. 


; a. Mm. 


| tiana, Pa., at 11 a. m. 
| Elders same day at 10 a. m. 
| Wilson will attend. 

| FIRST MONTH 29TH (7TH DAY). 


—At Girard Ave. (cor. 17th), Jun- 
ior Conference at 9.45 a.m. “Testi- 
the Society—Business.” 
Meeting 


FIRST MONTH 25TH (3D DAY). 

—Western Quarterly Meeting, at 
London Grove, Pa., at 10 a.m. Min- 
isters and Elders day before at 11 
Isaac Wilson will attend. 


| FIRST MONTH 27TH (5TH DAY). 


—Caln Quarterly Meeting, at Chris- 
Ministers and 
Isaac 


—Scipio Quarterly Meeting, at 
North Street, N. Y., at 1l a.m. Min- 


| isters and Elders the day before at 
| 2 p. m. 


—Rabbi Jos. Krauskopf at George 
School. Lecture on “The Jew—What 
He Is and What He Is Not,” at 8.15 


F rom Arctic to Tropics 


in Ten Minutes 


No oil heater has a higher 


efficiency or greater heating 
power than the 


PERFECTION 


Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


With it you can go from the 
cold of the Arctic to the warmth 
of the Tropics in 10 minutes. 


The new 


Automatic Smokeless Device 


prevents smoking. There is no possible question about it. 

This means greater heat-power, a more rapid diffusion of heat 
and a sure conversion of all the heat-energy in the oil. 

In a cold room, light the heater and in 10 minutes you'll have a 
glowing heat that carries full content. 

Turn the wick up as high as it will go—no smoke—no odor. 

In everything that appeals to the provident and the fastidious, the 
Perfection Oil Heater, with its new automatic smokeless device, de- 


cisively leads. 
Every Dealer Everywhere. 


Finished in Nickel or Japan in various styles. 
If Not At Yours, Write for Descriptive Circular 


to the Nearest Agency of the 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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From Now 
Until January 31st- 


no longer—we can offer our own readers a very 
special saving on our own and 


y Coad Housekeeping Magazine * 


This, as you perhaps know, is perhaps the only American periodical that always in- 

terests every member of the family. It has short stories, good serials, helps for 
mothers, fashions, needlework and cookery, fun for children, health hints and 
always practical menus. From now until January 3\st, we offer you this bargain: 


This new offer, good only for our Seen iene “t38| $330 |] 


own readers who may wish to renew or American Magazine _- 


Re 


. 6s 7 CUT OUT AND MAIL AT ONCE 
extend their subscriptions, means that 1: ee 


you will get hundreds of pages of the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


Lest reading, practical advice and fine N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 


Enclosed find $3.30, for which send me, one year each, the Friends’ Intelligencer, 


photographs and drawings—no big- 
Good Housekeeping Magazine and American Magazine. 


ger value has been offered any- 
where this season and cannot 
be repeated, for all maga- 

zine prices are ad- 


vancing. 


New subscribers to Intelligencer may secure the above for $2.50. 
Canadian postage, 50c extra for each magazine. 


FIRST MONTH 29TH (7TH-DAY). —In Toronto, Forum Hall (Yonge “Vacation Idylls,” by Ellwood Rob- 

Westbury Quarterly Meeting at St.), at 3 p. m., meeting for worship; erts, is a volume of verse, largely on 
221 E. 15th St., New York, at 10.30 | at 3.30 p. m., Friends’ Association. local topics. The leading poem is “The 
a.m. Isaac Wilson expects to attend. Capt. Cockerill will introduce discus- Schuylkill,” in which the reader listens 
Ministry and Council the day before Sion on “Words.” tn “the sway of the ages in rhythmic 
at 2.30 p.m. Meeting under the care = sECOND MO. 2ND (4TH-DAY). | melody,” as sung by the river on its 


> re a > " i MA s 9 < 
of the eee Sapenoop at —o scene ceminiite titads helq | 29 from the mountains to the sea. 
a FY ‘esent-Day "¢ —Purchase Quarterly Meetin e : : se 
_ sag a a y g, The cover is ornamented with an origi- 


Three Points from Friends’ Disci- at Purchase, N. Y., at 11 o’clock a. m. nal design showing picturesque fee 
ine,” by Elisabeth Stover. Ministry and Counsel day before at : : renee : 
om y Seana: Sheen 7 . tures of the Schuylkill River scenery. 


ia : . lg ; 2.30 p.m. Friends’ Association in af- 
FIRST MONTH 30TH (1ST-DAY). oe after Quarterly Meeting; The little volume of a hundred pages 
—Hockessin, Del., Friends’ Associa- subject, “How Can Our Association has several illustration, and is beauti- 
tion, at the meeting house, at 2.30  Agsist in Social Reform?’ Both days | fully printed on tinted paper. Price 
p. Mm. conveyances meet train leaving Grand | in cloth, 65 cents; in paper covers, 40 
—Brooklyn Meeting at 110 Scher- Central Station at 8.54 a. m., also | cents. All orders should be addressed 
merhorn St., at 11 a. m. Isaac Wil- train arriving at White Plains, from | to Ellwood Roberts, 603 West Main 
son expects to attend. the North, at 9.46 a. m. St., Norristown, Pa. 





